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The  SRP  will  investigate,  and  address,  the  numerous  challenges  that  must  be  resolved 
(diplomatic,  interagency,  legal,  and  militarily)  when  terrorists  cross  GCC  AOR  boundaries.  This 
SRP  will  be  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  current  GCCs  in 
order  to  determine  which  organization  within  the  Department  of  Defense  is  optimally  designed 
and  prepared  to  address  this  aspect  of  the  GWOT.  Ultimately  the  SRP  will  answer  the  question: 
Should  USSOCOM  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  the  supported  commander  for 
locating,  tracking  and  eliminating  transient  international  terrorist  threats. 


LOCATING,  TRACKING  AND  ELIMINATING  GLOBAL  TERRORISTS:  WHY  U.S. 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND  (USUSSOCOM)  IS  BEST  EQUIPPED  TO 
SERVE  AS  THE  SUPPORTED  COMBATANT  COMMAND  FOR  THE  GLOBAL  WAR 

ON  TERRORISM  (GWOT). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  events  of  2001  have  forever  altered  the  way  the  United  States 
and  the  world  approach  the  threat  of  international  terrorist  organizations.  On  September  1 1 , 
2001  nineteen  radical  jihadists  succeeded  in  doing  what  many  thought  was  impossible  -  killing 
more  than  3,000  civilian  and  military  personnel  in  a  series  of  well-executed  surprise  attacks 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  targeting  what  Osama  bin  Laden  called  “America’s  icons 
of  military  and  economic  power.”1  How  Khalid  Sheikh  Mohammed  (the  mastermind  of  the 
“Planes  Operation”)2,  as  well  as  the  nineteen  hijackers  were  able  to  plan  and  execute  these 
attacks  has  been  the  subject  of  countless  books  and  magazine  articles,  as  well  as  the 
comprehensive  20-month  investigation  by  the  National  Commission  on  Terrorist  Attacks  Upon 
the  United  States.  The  results  of  these  documents,  including  the  9/1 1  Commission  Report , 
show  that  the  catastrophic  events  of  9/1 1  could  be  contributed  to  a  combination  of:  detailed 
planning  and  execution  by  inherently  evil  people;  systemic  and  organizational  flaws  in  our 
national  security  system;  and  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  some  luck  on  the  part  of  al  Qaeda. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  senior  leadership  within  al  Qaeda  anticipated  that  they  would  be 
successful  in  executing  the  attacks  of  9/1 1 ,  the  level  of  destruction  and  death  which  resulted 
from  the  attacks  surprised  even  Osama  bin  Laden.  Bin  Laden  is  quoted  as  saying,  “I  was  the 
most  optimistic  of  all,  but  the  results  exceeded  all  we  had  hoped  for.”3 

While  I  do  not  discount  the  findings  of  any  of  the  formal  or  informal  investigations  into  the 
attacks  of  9/11,1  also  believe  the  case  can,  and  should,  be  made  that  some  of  our  own  national 
strategies,  policies,  plans,  structures  and  infrastructure  may  have  unwittingly  assisted  al  Qaeda 
in  achieving  such  a  high  degree  of  success  during  these  operations.  By  conducting  a  detailed 
mission  analysis,  coupled  with  meticulous  planning,  and  numerous  rehearsals  conducted  over 
several  years,  al  Qaeda  was  able  to  identify,  and  ultimately  exploit,  weaknesses  in  our  national 
security  systems.  While  many  of  the  weaknesses  that  al  Qaeda  was  able  to  exploit  in  2001 
were  identified  by  the  9/1 1  Commission  (and  have  subsequently  been  corrected),  I  believe  there 
are  still  weaknesses  in  our  national  security  system,  which  unless  properly  addressed  and 
corrected,  may  provide  al  Qaeda  or  other  transnational  terrorist  organizations  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  United  States  in  the  future. 

This  paper  will  address  some  of  the  inherent  lines  of  fissure  within  our  current 
methodology  when  we  attempt  to  locate,  track  and  eliminate  transnational  terrorists,  specifically 


those  who  travel  from  one  geographic  combatant  command  (GCC)  area  of  responsibility  (AOR) 
to  another.  This  paper  assumes  that  a  military  response  to  a  transnational  terrorist  threat 
located  outside  the  United  States  has  been  directed  by  either  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(POTUS)  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (SecDef).  This  paper  will  identify  the  21  stCentury  threats; 
define  “success”  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism  (GWOT);  suggest  ways  to  prevent  the 
regeneration  of  transnational  terrorist  organizations;  verify  the  current  joint  doctrinal  framework 
for  establishing  duties  and  responsibilities  for  the  unified  combatant  commands;  and  provide  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  four  of  the  five  geographic  combatant 
commands  (GCCsf ,  as  well  as  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM).  It  will 
conclude  with  recommended  modifications  to  the  United  States  National  Strategy  for  Combating 
Terrorism ,  the  Unified  Command  Plan  (UCP),  the  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF),  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  order  to  more  effectively  deal  with  the  current  and  emerging  threat  posed 
by  transnational  terrorist  organizations. 

21 sl  Century  Threats  to  the  United  States 

Prior  to  any  meaningful  analysis  of  how  successful  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
been  during  the  GWOT,  it  is  necessary  to  clearly  identify  the  current  focus  of  the  GWOT,  as  well 
as  the  21st  Century  threat.  The  threats  to  the  United  States  in  the  GWOT  are  primarily  from: 
radical  extremist  transnational  groups,  state  sponsors  of  terrorism,  and  other  non-state  actors 
who  may,  or  may  not,  be  affiliated  with  transnational  terrorist  groups.  While  the  preponderance 
of  organizations  identified  by  the  United  States  as  being  foreign  terrorist  organizations  (FTOs) 
are  also  defined  as  being  radical  Islamic  jihadists,  the  remainder  of  the  international  terrorist 
organizations  are  aligned  along  other  ideological,  as  well  as  non-ideological,  lines.  President 
George  W.  Bush  clearly  understands  the  complexity  of  the  GWOT,  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
numerous  ideologically-based  organizations  which  must  be  addressed  now  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  During  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
on  20  September  2001 ,  President  Bush  articulated  the  scope  of  the  GWOT  when  he  said:  "Our 
war  on  terror  begins  with  al-Qaeda,  but  it  does  not  end  there.  It  will  not  end  until  every  terrorist 
group  of  global  reach  has  been  found,  stopped,  and  defeated."5 

In  his  book  The  Far  Enemy:  Why  Jihad  Went  Global ,  Fawaz  Gerges  states  that  a  common 
error,  which  has  been  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  many  Westerners  since  September  2001 ,  is  to 
lump  all  terrorists  organizations  into  one  all-encompassing  group  -  al  Qaeda.  As  Gerges 
accurately  points  out,  not  only  does  this  approach  obscure  many  of  the  critical  factors  that 
differentiate  the  various  terrorist  organizations,  it  also  plays  right  into  “what  bin  Laden,  Zawahiri 
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and  their  associates  want  us  to  believe  -  that  they  (al  Qaeda)  represent  the  entire  jihadist 
movement,  which  is  simply  not  true.”6  The  religious  and  political  motivations  of  the  various 
terrorist  groups  are  not  only  important  to  acknowledge,  but  more  importantly  to  understand,  as  it 
is  this  type  of  information  which  will  be  critical  when  we  try  to  develop  and  implement  a  national 
strategy  to  locate,  track  and  destroy  these  terrorist  organizations. 

While  currently  there  are  assessed  to  be  up  to  40  different  insurgent  and/or  terrorist 
organizations  operating  within  Iraq  since  the  beginning  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF),  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  (DOS)  officially  identifies  42  organizations  on  their  current  list  of 
Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations  (FTOs).7  In  their  annual  Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism  the  DOS 
describes  in  detail  the  following  legal  criteria  that  must  be  met  in  order  for  an  organization  to 
qualify  as  a  FTO:  they  must  be  a  foreign  organization  that  engages  in  terrorist  activity,  and  that 
activity  must  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States.8  By  their  ideological  goals, 
organizational  structure,  and  modus  operandi,  the  majority  of  these  42  groups  also  meet  the 
screening  criteria  to  be  designated  “transnational  terrorist  organizations.”  While  the  majority  of 
the  organizations  identified  by  DOS  as  being  FTOs  possess  varying  degrees  of  ability  to  project 
their  terror  on  a  global  scale,  some  of  the  organizations  primarily  pose  a  threat  to  a  specific 
country  or  region,  and  have  not  threatened  the  United  States  directly.  While  these  regional-  or 
country-specific  terrorist  groups  are  still  extremely  dangerous  to  our  allies,  and  possibly  threaten 
overall  regional  stability,  they  do  not  pose  the  same  threat  as  al  Qaeda  with  its  demonstrated 
ability  and  stated  objectives  to  strike  targets  within  the  United  States. 

This  paper  will  focus  on  those  groups  that  formed  an  alliance  known  as  “The  World 
Islamic  Front  for  the  Jihad  against  Jews  and  Crusaders  (al-Jabhah  al-lslamiyyah  al-  ‘  Alamiyyah 
Li-Qital  al-Yahud  Wal-Salibiyyin).”  This  alliance,  formed  in  February  1 998,  brought  together  the 
most  radical  jihadist  organizations  who  have  repeatedly  stated,  “It  is  the  duty  of  all  Muslims  to 
kill  U.S.  citizens  and  their  allies.”9  The  organizations  which  signed  the  pact  with  Osama  bin 
Laden  to  form  The  World  Islamic  Jihad  Front  include:  Egyptian  Islamic  Jihad  (Zawahiri  faction), 
Al-Gama’a  al-lslamiyya,  Bay’at  el-lmam,  and  the  Jihad  Movement  in  Bangladesh.10  Today,  Al 
Qaeda  has  evolved  into  a  much  more  diverse  organization  that  includes  terrorist  organizations 
currently  estimated  to  be  operating  in  up  to  60  countries.  In  addition  to  the  original  signatories 
to  the  World  Islamic  Jihad  Front  organizations  the  following  organizations  are  assessed  to  be 
affiliated  with  al  Qaeda:  The  Libyan  Islamic  Fighting  Group,  Islamic  Army  of  Aden  (Yemen),  al 
Qaida  Fi  Bilad  al-Rifudayn  (Iraq),  Lashkar-e-Taiba  and  Jaish-e-Muhammad  (Kashmir),  Islamic 
Movement  of  Uzbekistan,  Salafist  Group  for  Preaching  and  Combat  (GSPC)  (Algeria),  Abu 
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Sayyaf  Group  (ASG)  (Malaysia,  Philippines),  the  Jemaah  Islamiya  (Jl)  (Southeast  Asia),  and 
some  experts  believe  the  Moro  Islamic  Liberation  Front  (MILF)  (Philippines). 11 

State  sponsorship  of  terrorism  continues  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our  national  security. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  in  January  2002,  President  Bush  identified  Iran,  Iraq  and  North 
Korea  as  being  members  of  the  “axis  of  evil . .  .arming  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.”12  In 
addition  to  these  three  countries,  the  DOS  also  lists  Cuba,  Libya,  Sudan,  and  Syria  as  being 
state  sponsors  of  terrorism.13  For  years  the  DOS  list  of  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  had  included 
Iraq.  However,  in  2003  Iraq  was  taken  off  of  the  list  of  sponsors  of  terror  after  the  fall  of  the 
Saddam  Hussein  regime.  In  their  2003  version  of  the  Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism ,  the  DOS 
stated  Cuba,  Libya,  Sudan  and  Syria  “did  not  take  all  of  the  necessary  actions  to  disassociate 
themselves  fully  from  their  terrorism  ties  in  2002.  While  some  of  these  countries  have  taken 
steps  to  cooperate  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  most  have  also  continued  the  very  actions  that 
led  them  to  be  declared  state  sponsors.”14 

Recently  the  cooperation  of  these  DOS-designated  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  has 
improved  with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  United  Nations,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of 
North  Korea  and  Iran.  The  DOS  provides  numerous  examples  of  the  continuing  pattern  of  non¬ 
cooperation  by  North  Korea  with  the  United  Nations  (despite  signing  the  UN  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Financing  of  Terrorism,  and  the  Convention  Against  Taking  Hostages),  as 
well  as  with  the  United  State’s  proposals  for  freezing  assets  of  potential  terrorist  organizations.15 
While  Iran  has  not  been  as  active  in  sponsoring  terrorists  as  it  was  during  the  period  of  1 980’s, 
according  to  the  State  Department’s  annual  Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism :  “Iran  remains  the 
most  active  state  sponsor  of  terrorism  in  the  world.  Its  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps 
(ISRC)  and  Ministry  of  Intelligence  and  Security  were  involved  in  the  planning  of,  and  support  of, 
terrorist  acts  and  continued  to  exhort  a  variety  of  groups  that  use  terrorism  to  pursue  their 
goals.”16 

The  Iranian  government  also  continues  to  be  deeply  involved  in  anti-Israeli  activity  as  well. 
In  August  of  1 979,  Ayatollah  Khomeini  established  al-Quds  Day  (a  pro-Palestinian  event  which 
over  the  years  has  often  included  anti-Israeli  demonstrations)  saying,  “I  have  been  notifying  the 
Muslims  of  the  danger  posed  by  the  usurper  Israel.”  Since  that  time  supreme  leader  Ayatollah 
Ali  Khamenei,  former  President  Seyed  Mohammad  Khatami,  the  Assembly  of  Experts,  and  most 
recently  President  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad  have  continued  to  inflame  anti-Israeli  sentiment 
within  Iran.17  Iran  provided  financing,  terrorist  training  and  military  equipment  to  numerous  anti- 
Israeli  organizations  operating  outside  of  Iran  including  Hezbollah,  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad 
(PIJ),  Hamas,  and  Ahmad  Jabril’s  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine.  Iran  is  also 
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believed  to  have  numerous  al  Qaeda  operatives  and  leaders  within  its  borders.  Robert 
Windrem,  an  investigative  producer  for  the  National  Broadcast  Company  (NBC),  states  the 
number  of  al  Qaeda  operatives  currently  located  within  Iran  is  between  “20-25  individuals.”18 
While  the  actual  number  of  al  Qaeda  operatives  located  within  Iran  is  open  for  debate,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  an  unknown  number  of  al  Qaeda  personnel  are  there.  So  far  the  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  convince  the  Iranian  government  to  provide  a  list  of  the  “al  Qaeda 
operatives”  that  the  Iranian  government  admits  to  having  under  some  form  of  detention  or  house 
arrest  by  its  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps.  However,  it  is  widely  believed  by  regional 
intelligence  agencies  (including  Saudi  Arabia)  that  some  key  al  Qaeda  senior  leaders  may  be 
hiding  in  Iran  including  two  sons  of  Osama  bin  Laden,  Saad  and  Hamza  bin  Laden.  Other  al 
Qaeda  senior  leaders  suspected  of  possibly  being  in  Iran  are:  Suleiman  Abu  Ghaith  (a  bin 
Laden  spokesman  and  an  individual  that  Iran  offered  to  extradite  to  Kuwait),  Shaikh  Said  (al 
Qaeda’s  chief  financial  officer),  and  possibly  Saif  al-Adel  (Khalid  Shaikh  Mohammed’s 
successor  and  the  commander  of  al  Qaeda’s  military  wing).  However,  some  analysts  believe  al- 
Adel  may  have  departed  Iran  and  is  now  possibly  located  inside  Iraq.19 

The  final  threat  to  our  national  security  comes  from  individuals  and  organizations  labeled 
as  non-state  actors.  This  category  includes  some  transnational  jihadist  organizations  (like  al 
Qaeda),  organized  crime  syndicates,  Narco-traffickers,  and  other  individuals  that  operate 
outside  of  the  framework  of  legitimate  and  sovereign  states.  The  number  of  failed/failing  states, 
particularly  within  South  East  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America,  provide  these  non-state  actors 
and  transnational  terrorist  groups  lucrative  and  fertile  breeding  grounds  to  not  only  recruit  new 
members,  but  also  to  establish  training  bases  and  safe  havens  from  which  they  can  conduct 
their  illicit  operations. 

Defining  Success  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  fGWOT) 

As  a  result  of  the  unprovoked  attacks  of  9/1 1 ,  the  Taliban  government  and  members  of  al 
Qaeda  felt  the  wrath  of  the  United  States  and  its  coalition  partners  in  a  manner  that  none  of 
them  could  have  possibly  imagined.  Previous  administrations  responded  to  other  deadly 
terrorist  attacks  directed  against  the  United  States  in  a  more  restrained  manner.  While  the  U.S. 
military  response  was  unprecedented,  the  terrorists  miscalculated  the  resolve  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  nearly  unanimous  global  support  for  the  war  on  terrorism.20  They  now  find 
themselves  in  a  war  not  just  with  the  United  States,  but  with  the  majority  of  the  nations  around 
the  world.  In  his  speech  to  the  Joint  session  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  on  20 
September  2001  President  Bush  stated: 
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Our  response  involves  far  more  than  instant  retaliation  and  isolated  strikes. 
Americans  should  not  expect  one  battle,  but  a  lengthy  campaign,  unlike  any 
other  we  have  seen.  It  may  include  dramatic  strikes,  visible  on  TV,  and  covert 
operations,  secret  even  in  success.21 

While  there  are  a  seemingly  endless  number  of  measures  of  effectiveness  that  could  be 
applied  to  evaluate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.-led  GWOT,  President  Bush  articulated 
four  during  a  major  policy  speech  to  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  on  6  October 
2005.  These  GWOT  specific  goals  included:  prevent  the  attacks  of  terrorist  networks  before 
they  occur;  deny  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  outlaw  regimes  and  terrorists;  deny  radical 
groups  the  support  and  sanctuary  of  outlaw  regimes;  and  finally  deny  the  militants  control  of  any 
nation  which  they  could  then  use  as  a  home  base.22  This  analysis  for  the  GWOT  will  therefore 
focus  on  these  goals  in  order  to  determine  its  overall  effectiveness. 

On  the  surface  the  anecdotal,  unclassified  data  shows  that  the  GWOT  is  having  a 
significant  impact  on  specifically  al  Qaeda,  its  leadership,  and  the  organizations  overall  ability  to 
operate  globally.  While  there  have  been  some  gains  against  other  transnational  terrorist 
organizations  these  have  been  for  the  most  part  minor  victories  as  the  focus  of  the  GWOT 
remains  almost  exclusively  on  al  Qaeda.  It  is  not  possible  to  document  all  of  the  successes  that 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  having  against  these  transnational  jihadist  organizations. 
However,  there  are  still  an  ever  increasing  number  of  successes  which  have  been  made  public 
since  2001  to  include:  references  to  the  number  of  terrorist  plans  which  have  been  disrupted  or 
foiled;  the  disposition  of  the  pre-September  2001  al  Qaeda  senior  leadership;  the  amount  of 
money  seized  by  the  Department  of  Treasury;  and  the  number  of  terrorist  killed  or  captured  by 
our  allies  in  their  own  struggle  against  internal,  regional  and  transnational  terrorism. 

President  Bush’s  first  goal  was  to  prevent  “terrorist  attacks  before  they  occur”.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  has  not  been  a  successful  terrorist  attack  in  the  United  States  since  9/1 1 ,  globally 
there  have  been  more  than  1 ,000  “significant  terrorist  attacks”23  since  2001 .  A  review  of  the 
open  source  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  Counterterrorism  Center,  and  the  National 
Counterterrorism  Center  databases  reveals 

•  That  the  number  of  terrorist  attacks  (not  including  those  conducted  inside  Iraq)  has 
dramatically  increased  since  2001 . 

•  al  Qaeda  has  actually  conducted  more  successful  significant  terrorist  attacks  since 
9/11  (15),  than  they  did  in  the  four  years  prior  to  9/1 1  (9). 

•  Successful  terrorist  attacks  took  place  around  the  world. 
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•  Each  GCC  had  numerous  incidents  in  their  AOR  since  2003  with  the  majority  of  these 
attacks  taking  place  inside  the  USEUCOM  AOR,  followed  by  USCENTCOM, 
USSOUTHCOM,  USPACOM  then  NORTHCOM24. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  President  stated,  “Overall,  the  United  States  and  our  partners  have 
disrupted  at  least  ten  serious  al  Qaeda  terrorist  plots  since  September  1 1 ,  including  three  plots 
to  attack  within  the  United  States.”25  The  number  of  terrorists  that  have  been  either  killed  or 
captured  in  the  GWOT  is  staggering.  To  date,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  senior  al  Qaeda 
leadership  all  of  the  individuals  responsible  for  the  attacks  of  19/11,  as  well  as  the  USS  Cole 
attack,  have  been  either  killed  or  captured.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pre- 
September  2001  al  Qaeda  senior  leaders  have  also  either  been  either  killed  or  captured 
including:  Mohammed  Atef  (senior  military  commander),  Khalid  Sheikh  Mohammed  (9/1 1 
operational  planner),  Abu  Zubaydah  (Khalid's  replacement),  Ramzi  Binalshibh  (9/11  manager), 
Riduan  Isamuddin  nom  de  guerre  Hambali  (SE  Asia  Commander),  Abdul  Rahim  al-Nashiri  (one 
of  the  senior  planners  of  the  USS  Cole  attack)  Khaled  AN  bin  Hadj  (al-Nashiri's  replacement) 
and  Al  Para  (the  key  al  Qaeda  operative  in  North  Africa).26 

In  December  2003,  Roger  Hardy  from  BBC  News  reported,  “more  than  3,000  al  Qaeda 
operatives  have  been  seized  or  slain  in  1 02  countries  since  September  1 1 , 2001  .“27  Richard 
Miniter  reports  in  his  book  Shadow  War:  The  Untold  Story  of  How  America  is  Winning  the  War 
on  Terror  that  both  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  deployed 
numerous  regulators  around  the  world  to  cut  off  funding  streams  which  were  determined  to  be 
supporting  global  terror.  As  a  result  of  their  combined  efforts,  it  is  believed  that  as  of  early  2004, 
“more  than  $136  million  in  alleged  terrorist-related  assets  have  been  seized  and  more  than  315 
individuals  and  entities  have  been  closed  down.”28  It  is  important  to  note  that  many  of  these 
individuals  or  entities  targeted  by  the  Treasury  Department  do  not  have  any  direct  ties  to  al 
Qaeda,  but  rather  to  other  organizations  identified  as  being  FTOs  by  the  DOS.  Not  all  experts 
agree  however,  that  we  have  been  successful  in  stemming  the  flow  of  finances  to  al  Qaeda  and 
other  transnational  terrorist  organizations.  The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  believes  that 
“while  al-Qaeda’s  current  and  prospective  ability  to  raise  and  move  funds  with  impunity  has 
been  significantly  diminished  . . .  al-Qaeda  and  other  terrorist  organizations  still  have  ready 
access  to  financial  resources,  and  that  fact  constitutes  an  ongoing  threat  to  the  United  States.”29 
A  Council  on  Foreign  Affairs  task  force  investigated  the  financing  of  terrorism  and  reported  that 
“Saudi  Arabia  has  not  fully  implemented  its  new  laws  and  regulations  and,  as  a  result, 
opportunities  for  the  witting  or  unwitting  financing  of  terrorism  persist.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  taken  public  punitive  actions  against  any  individual  for  financing 
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terror.’60  However,  prior  to  prosecuting  anyone  for  financing  terrorism  it  must  be  determined 
whether  these  individuals  were  innocent  victims  who  merely  donated  funds  to  what  they 
believed  were  legitimate  charities  or  they  in  fact  provided  money  knowingly  to  terrorist 
organizations.  Authorities  in  Saudi  Arabia  also  claim  they  have  killed  or  captured  hundreds  of  al 
Qaeda  terrorists.  Even  Yemen,  the  traditional  home  of  bin  Laden,  is  credited  with  having 
arrested  scores  of  al  Qaeda  members,  although  many  more  still  remain  in  the  country. 31  The 
Philippine  military  continues  to  capture  or  kill  key  members  of  the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG)  and 
Jemaah  Islamiya  (Jl)  with  the  support  of  United  States  military  and  our  interagency  team. 

The  United  States  continues  to  work  diligently  with  a  variety  of  international  organizations 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  falling  into  the  wrong 
hands.  Current  estimates  are  that  more  than  two  dozen  countries  are  attempting  to  procure,  or 
develop,  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  As  the  President  outlined  in  his  speech  on  6  October 
2005,  there  have  been  many  successes  in  our  efforts  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Pakistan  uncovered  the  illicit  activities 
of  A.Q.  Khan  and  brought  an  end  to  his  efforts  to  proliferate  nuclear  weapons  technology, 
however  this  was  not  before  a  considerable  and  undetermined  amount  of  buying  and  selling  of 
this  critical  technology  took  place.  In  2003,  Libya  assured  the  world  through  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  that  it  had  formally  abandoned  its  chemical,  nuclear,  and  ballistic  missile 
programs;  would  agree  to  share  intelligence  on  terrorist  organizations;  and  that  it  would  take 
actions  to  resolve  matters  related  to  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  1 03,  as  well  as  other  terrorist 
attacks  it  sanctioned.32  More  than  a  dozen  shipments  of  suspected  weapons  technology, 
including  equipment  for  Iran’s  ballistic  missile  program,  were  confiscated  through  the 
Proliferation  Security  Initiative.33  The  United  States  continues  to  work  with  Russia  on  the  1 991 
Soviet  Nuclear  Threat  Reduction  Act  to  reduce  their  stockpiles  of  weapons  and  material  that 
could  possible  be  made  available  to  terrorists.  Finally,  since  2001 ,  some  $41 3  billion  has  been 
spent  to  train  and  equip  local  officials  to  respond  to  emergencies,  including  terror  strikes.34 

When  it  comes  to  addressing  the  goal  of  denying  the  support  and  sanctuary  of  terrorist 
organizations  by  any  governments  the  United  States  continues  to  engage  these  nations  in  bi- 
Lateral  as  well  as  multi-Lateral  discussions.  President  Bush  continues  to  warn  all  nations  that: 

The  United  States  makes  no  distinction  between  those  who  commit  acts  of  terror 
and  those  who  support  and  harbor  them,  because  they’re  equally  as  guilty  of 
murder.  Any  government  that  chooses  to  be  an  ally  of  terror  has  also  chosen  to 
be  an  enemy  of  civilization,  and  the  civilized  world  must  hold  these  regimes  to 
account.35 
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International  organizations  such  as  the  European  Union,  and  the  United  Nations,  operate 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  try  and  resolve  the  ongoing  crisis  with  Iran  over  its  nuclear 
weapons  program,  as  well  as  to  curb  its  support  of  international  terrorist  organizations.  For 
example,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  attack  on  the  Khobar  towers 
was  planned  in  Syria;  using  explosives  obtained  from  Lebanon,  and  was  carried  out  by  the 
Saudi  Hezbollah,  with  Iranian  support  being  limited  to  sponsoring  the  Shia  cause  amongst 
Saudi  Shia.36 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  other  fragile  governments  from  possibly  falling  prey  to  terrorist 
organizations,  the  United  States  has  been  active  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  new 
alliances  including  “a  global  intelligence-sharing  arrangement  that  now  incorporates  more  than 
one  hundred  nations.”37  While  there  is  still  much  work  to  do  in  this  particular  area,  there  have 
also  been  some  successes.  Other  programs  and  initiatives  to  help  provide  regional  stability  and 
security  while  improving  the  exchange  of  information  between  nations  are  the  Pan  Sahel 
Initiative  (PSI),  and  the  Trans  Saharan  Counter-Terrorism  Initiative  (TSCTI). 

PSI  was  a  DOS  funded  program  initially  established  in  2002  to  provide  military  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  governments  of  Mali,  Niger,  Chad  and  Mauritania  in  order  to 
monitor  the  movement  of  transnational  terrorists,  illegal  arms,  and  drug  trafficking  in  the  Sahel 
region  of  Northern  Africa 38  Despite  the  fact  that  the  PSI  program  was  seriously  under-funded 
from  its  inception  (only  $6.25M  total),  it  did  produce  measurable  results  including  the  capture  of 
Abderrazak  al-Para,  a  key  member  of  the  GSPC,  improve  regional  cooperation  and  information 
exchange  among  the  nations  participating  in  the  initiative,  and  possibly  most  importantly  it 
provided  the  Special  Operations  Forces  from  Special  Operations  Command  Europe  (SOCEUR) 
an  opportunity  to  “learn  new  cultures,  terrain  and  languages  by  working  with  these  African 
forces.’89 

As  a  result  of  the  successes  achieved  during  the  PSI  a  new  initiative  has  been 
implemented.  This  new  program,  the  Trans  Saharan  Counterterrorism  Initiative  (TSCTI),  will 
build  on  the  PSI  and  will  expand  the  SOCEUR  training  from  the  original  PSI  members  of  Mali, 
Niger,  Chad  and  Mauritania,  to  include  military  forces  from  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Senegal 
and  Nigeria.  The  TSCTI  program  is  better  funded,  scheduled  to  receive  approximately  $100 
million  a  year  through  201 0,  and  will  focus  on  developing  a  much  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  regional  security  and  stability  by  training  African  forces  and  encouraging  these 
nations  to  work  collaboratively  toward  confronting  regional  issues.40  Theresa  Whelan,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  African  Affairs,  stated  during  an  interview  in  2005  with  the 
American  Forces  Press  Service,  that  in  addition  to  the  DOS  and  DOD,  the  TSCTI  will  also 
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incorporate  additional  USG  agencies  to  include  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID)  (addressing  educational  issues),  and  the  Department  of  Treasury,  which  will  work  with 
the  seven  participating  nations  to  improve  controls  over  funding  issues  within  the  region.41 

The  final  goal  established  by  the  President  was  to  deny  militants  the  control  of  any  nation 
to  use  as  a  home  base,  safe  haven  or  launching  point  for  terrorist  activities.  While  the 
anecdotal  evidence  in  this  area  is  compelling,  and  extremely  positive  overall,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  lawless  regions  throughout  the  world  that  still  serve  as  safe  havens  and  training 
locations  for  these  transnational  terrorist  organizations.  By  the  end  of  2002,  al  Qaeda  was 
assessed  by  some  analysts  to  be  in  some  degree  of  distress  in  Southeast  Asia.  Its  major 
operative  (Hambali)  was  arrested  in  Thailand.  Its  camps  were  destroyed,  and  its  networks  were 
believed  to  be  in  disarray.  Al  Qaeda  efforts  to  re-establish  its  activities  in  the  three 
southernmost  Muslim-majority  provinces  of  Thailand  have  all  been  relatively  unsuccessful  so 
far.42  However,  there  is  still  a  significant  terrorist  threat  in  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines.  Much  of  al  Qaeda’s  institutional  knowledge  -  contained  in  its  training  manuals  and 
on  a  multitude  of  computer  hard  drives  -  is  now  safely  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
its  GWOT  allies  (but  unfortunately  through  the  use  of  the  internet  it  has  also  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  radical  jihadists);  numerous  training  camps  have  been  located  and  destroyed;  and 
a  multitude  of  terrorist  trainers  have  been  either  killed  or  captured. 43 

Wavs  to  Prevent  Regeneration  of  Transnational  Terrorist  Organizations 

While  the  United  States,  and  our  allies  in  the  GWOT,  has  been  successful  in  locating, 
arresting  or  eliminating  scores  of  transnational  jihadists,  the  question  remains  is  this  going  to  be 
sufficient  to  win  the  war  in  the  long  term?  According  to  the  9/1 1  Commission  Report  more  than 
two  years  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  asked  some  of  his  key  advisors  in  a 
memorandum: 

Are  we  capturing,  killing  or  deterring  and  dissuading  more  terrorists  every  day 
than  the  madrassas  and  the  radical  clerics  are  recruiting,  training  and  deploying 
against  us?  Does  the  US  need  to  fashion  a  broad,  integrated  plan  to  stop  the 
next  generation  of  terrorist?  The  US  is  putting  relatively  little  effort  into  a  long- 
range  plan,  but  we  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  trying  to  stop  terrorists. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  is  against  us!  Our  cost  is  billions  against  the  terrorists’  cost 
of  millions.44 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Rumsfeld  asked  these  questions,  the  answers  to  both  do  not  appear  to 
have  changed  all  that  much. 

Regardless  of  how  many  key  leaders  (including  bin  Laden,  Zawahiri  and  Zarqawi),  or 
operatives  are  killed  or  captured,  the  simple  fact  remains  that  until  the  United  States  and  its 
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allies  in  the  GWOT  begin  to  seriously  address,  and  resolve,  the  multitude  of  underlying  issues 
which  lead  to  the  disenchantment  of  the  jihadists  and  ultimately  caused  them  to  join  these 
terrorist  organizations,  the  answer  to  the  SecDef’s  first  question  will  continue  to  remain  a 
resounding  “No!”  While  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  had  some  impact  on  al  Qaeda’s  overall 
ability  to  train  and  conduct  global  terrorist  attacks  within  the  United  States,  they  still  remain  the 
number  one  threat  to  our  national  security.  In  order  to  prevent  the  regeneration  of  these  threats 
in  the  long  run  the  U.S.  must  establish  long  range,  comprehensive,  and  multi-lateral  plans  which 
encompass  at  a  minimum:  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution  to  the  Palestinian-lsraeli  conflict; 
addressing  the  sentiment  and  legitimate  grievances  of  the  general  populations  within  the  greater 
Middle  East;  utilizing  civic  leaders,  clerics  and  institutions  such  as  Al-Azhar  University  to  counter 
the  false  teachings  and  manipulation  of  Islam  espoused  by  men  like  bin  Laden,  Zawahiri  and 
Zarqawi;  creating  viable  alternatives  for  the  young  and  disenfranchised;  creating  economic  and 
educational  incentives  through  the  establishment  of  new  programs  (such  as  the  PSI  and  TSCTI) 
within  the  greater  Middle  East;  continuing  to  train  with  the  regional  military  and  paramilitary 
counterterrorist  units;  and  finally  continuing  to  push  for  democracies  to  be  established 
throughout  the  Middle  East  as  a  viable  alternative  to  the  secular  governments  currently  in  place, 
thereby  allowing  the  citizens  to  have  a  greater  say  in  their  overall  future.  None  of  these 
recommendations  are  revolutionary,  but  as  yet  the  majority  of  them  have  not  been  adequately 
addressed. 

Joint  Doctrinal  Framework  for  Combatant  Commands 

While  al  Qaeda  has  been  somewhat  effective  since  2001  in  conducting  decentralized 
operations  without  any  true  overarching  “unity  of  command,”  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  effectively  employing  our  military  forces,  regardless  of  the  size  of  that  force.  As 
defined  in  the  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF)  unity  of  command  places  all  of  the  “forces 
employed  in  pursuit  of  a  common  purpose”  under  the  command  and  control  of  a  single 
commander.45  In  an  effort  to  ensure  unity  of  command  the  DOD  further  grants  the  combatant 
commands  the  authority  to  “perform  those  functions  of  command  over  assigned  forces  involving 
organizing  and  employing  commands  and  forces,  assigning  tasks,  designating  objectives,  and 
giving  authoritative  direction  over  all  aspects  of  military  operations.”46 

The  DOD  has  clearly  defined  in  its  doctrine  the  methodology  for  establishing  joint  force 
commands.  The  primary  methodology  used  by  the  DOD  to  determine  roles,  missions,  functions 
and  responsibilities  within  the  military  has  been  the  establishment  of  Unified  Combatant 
Commands  along  geographic  or  functional  lines,  or  through  the  use  joint  task  forces  ( JTFs). 
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Many  argue  that  the  current  GCC  boundaries,  delineating  specific  areas  of  responsibility  are 
relics  of  the  cold  war  and  should  be  re-evaluated  in  light  of  the  changing  world  environment. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  attempting  to  apply  the  tenant  "unity  of  effort”  which  is  defined  as 
the  “coordination  among  government  department  and  agencies.”47  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  see  how  the  United  States  could  possibly  achieve  unity  of  effort  when  none  of  the 
other  agencies  within  the  United  States  Government,  or  international  organizations,  adhere  to 
these  same  DOD-established  boundaries.  While  the  methodology  for  designating  specific  areas 
of  responsibility  for  the  combatant  commanders  is  debatable,  I  believe  the  overall  concept  of 
unified  commands  still  has  validity  for  the  implementation  of  our  national  military  strategy. 

The  issue  of  the  DOD  drawn  boundaries  to  delineate  the  GCC  AORs  remains  problematic 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  DOD  established  boundaries  do  not  “line  up”  with  those  used  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  to  identify  their  regional  groupings,  nor  to  the  DOS’ 
regional  bureaus,  or  any  groupings  by  International  Organizations  (IOs)  including  the  United 
Nations  (UN).  This  at  best  can  make  unity  of  effort  a  challenge,  and  at  worst  can  nullify  unity  of 
effort.  Second,  the  current  GCC  boundary  often  dissects  traditional  friction  points  between  rival 
nation  states,  and  as  a  result  requires  a  minimum  of  two  of  the  GCCs  to  deal  with  these 
potential  flashpoints.  For  example,  Israel  is  found  within  the  USEUCOM  AOR,  while  the 
majority  of  the  Arab  nations  in  conflict  with  Israel  are  in  the  USCENTCOM  AOR.  Pakistan  is 
located  within  the  USCENTCOM  AOR,  while  India  is  within  the  USPACOM  AOR.  Third,  there 
appears  to  be  a  lack  of  coordination  and  information  sharing  across  the  GCCs  and  U.S. 
governmental  agencies.  Part  of  this  breakdown  in  communications  and  information  sharing  can 
be  linked  to  the  GCC  boundaries  not  lining  up  with  those  established  by  the  other  agencies  of 
the  government.  Another  aspect  could  be  a  systemic  breakdown  which  prevented  the  timely 
exchange  of  information  between  the  various  staffs  of  the  GCCs.  Finally,  since  many  within  the 
DOD  have  not  read  and  don’t  clearly  understand  current  joint  doctrine,  there  is  a  common 
misperception  that  the  GCC  AORs  are  somehow  sacrosanct.  Joint  doctrine  clearly  states,  “The 
boundaries  defining  these  AORs  are  not  intended  to  delineate  restrictive  geographic  AORs. 
Combatant  commanders  may  operate  forces  wherever  required  to  accomplish  their  missions.” 48 
Again,  many  within  the  DOD  will  interpret  this  to  mean  that  one  of  the  GCCs  must  be 
designated  as  the  supported  commander,  but  again  based  on  joint  doctrine  and  emerging 
policies  from  the  current  administration,  this  assumption  may  be  false. 

Since  9/1 1 ,  the  Bush  administration  has  aggressively  pursued  transnational  jihadists 
under  the  auspices  of  the  GWOT.  The  past  four  years  have  seen  a  significant  effort  by  the 
administration,  particularly  the  SecDef,  to  develop  and  implement  methods  to  help  streamline, 
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and  better  synchronize  the  anti-  and  counter-terrorism  efforts  within  the  DOD.  One  particular 
aspect  under  increasing  scrutiny  within  the  DOD  is  the  thought  process  behind  the  designation 
of  “supported”  and  “supporting”  commands  when  evaluating  the  possible  courses  of  action 
available  to  the  United  States  for  dealing  with  transnational  jihadists,  or  any  other  threat  that 
crosses  or  operates  across  multiple  GCC  AOR  boundaries.  The  UNAAF defines  the  supported 
commander  as  “the  commander  having  primary  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  a  task  assigned 
by  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  or  other  joint  operational  planning  authority.”49  The 
supporting  commander  is  further  defined  as  “a  commander  who  provides  augmentation  forces 
or  other  support  to  a  supported  commander  or  who  develops  a  supporting  plan.” 50 

Another  document  that  needs  to  be  reviewed  in  order  to  fully  understand  this  concept  is 
the  United  States  Code  (USC),  Title  10,  Armed  Forces.  This  document  provides  the 
authorization  for  the  DOD  to  establish  the  Unified  Combatant  Commands  and  outlines  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  of  the  Combatant  Commands.  In  general,  USC  Title  10 
states  that  each  of  the  GCCs  will  exercise  combatant  command  (COCOM)  over  all  U.S.  forces 
(including  special  operations  forces)  operating  within  their  geographic  boundaries  in  order  to 
complete  any  mission  assigned  to  them  by  either  the  President  or  the  SecDef.  USC  Title  1 0 
also  defines  the  relationship  between  the  supported  and  supporting  commands.  While  many 
within  the  DOD  believe  that  by  law  ( USC  Title  10)  the  GCCs  are  responsible  for  all  operations 
within  their  geographic  boundaries,  this  is  not  necessarily  a  true  statement.  USC  Title  10, 
Chapter  6,  paragraph  1 67,  clarifies  that  the  Commander,  USSOCOM  “shall  exercise  command 
of  a  selected  special  operations  mission  if  directed  to  do  so  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.”61 

The  President  and/or  the  SecDef  are  allowed  by  law  (USC  Title  10),  as  well  as  the 
UNAAF,  and  the  Unified  Command  Plan  (UCP),  to  deviate  from  the  GCC  AOR  boundaries  as 
necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  mission.  The  flexibility  to  rapidly  change  supported  and 
supporting  roles  among  the  combatant  commands  is  becoming  increasingly  more  critical  as  we 
continue  to  try  and  intercept  transnational  terrorists  who  travel  “from  continent  to  continent  with 
the  ease  of  a  vacationer  or  business  traveler.”52  In  order  to  confront  the  complex  challenge  of 
the  transnational  movement  of  jihadists  or  terrorists,  the  SecDef  has  a  variety  of  options  for 
designating  the  supported  commander  for  a  specific  operation.  He  could  designate  one  of  the 
GCCs,  one  of  the  functional  combatant  commands  (i.e.  USSOCOM),  or  he  may  establish  a 
Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  with  a  designated  joint  operations  area  (JOA).  If  the  SecDef  chooses 
either  of  the  last  two  options,  then  the  supported  headquarters  will  operate  within  an  area 
designated  by  the  SecDef,  regardless  of  the  existing  GCC  boundaries.  In  order  to  determine 
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which  option  presents  the  President  or  the  SecDef  the  optimal  solution  for  combating 
transnational  jihadists  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
the  four  GCCs  whose  AORs  lie  outside  the  continental  United  States  and  USSOCOM. 

Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Geographic  Combatant  Commands  and  USSOCOM 

On  the  surface  there  appears  to  be  little  concern  for  any  further  analysis  to  determine  the 
appropriate  combatant  command  structure  as  the  supported  command  for  locating,  tracking  and 
eliminating  transnational  jihadists.  Traditionalists  would  say  our  current  system  utilizing  the 
GCCs  is  sufficient,  and  point  to  the  successes  we  have  enjoyed  as  a  nation  over  the  past  four 
years  of  the  GWOT.  Why  change  things?  While  we  may  have  been  relatively  successful  since 
9/1 1  in  capturing  or  killing  a  significant  number  of  low-  to  mid-level  operatives,  specifically  within 
al  Qaeda,  we  have  had  only  limited  success  in  eliminating  the  most  senior  leadership  within  this 
same  organization. 

Could  we  have  been  more  successful  in  our  pursuit  of  the  senior  leadership  had  we 
conducted  business  utilizing  different  supported  and  supporting  relationships?  We  may  never 
know.  What  is  certain  is  that  over  the  past  few  years’  one  combatant  command,  USSOCOM 
has  been  provided  with  a  variety  of  labels  for  its  particular  role  in  the  GWOT.  These  labels  have 
included:  the  DOD  lead  agency,  the  “synchronizer”  of  the  DOD  GWOT  effort,53  and  the 
supported  commander  for  the  GWOT.  Amazingly  there  is  still  confusion  within  the  DOD 
pertaining  to  USSOCOM’s  role  in  the  GWOT  despite  what  seems  like  countless  documents 
(including  USC  Title  10,  the  UCP  and  the  UNAAF)  as  well  as  numerous  policy  directives, 
published  orders,  and  memoranda  signed  by  the  President  and  the  SecDef  clearly  stating  that 
USSOCCOM  has  been  designated  as  the  supported  command  for  the  overall  DOD  GWOT 
effort.  A  comparison  of  some  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  each  of  the  GCCs,  including 
USSOCOM  against  common  measures  of  effectiveness,  will  add  clarification  as  to  why 
USSOCOM  is  optimally  suited  to  lead  the  United  States  military  effort  against  transnational 
jihadists. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  due  to  the  unclassified  nature  of  this  paper  a  full  analysis 
and  disclosure  of  all  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  each  of  the  GCCs,  including 
USUSSOCOM,  is  not  possible.  However,  there  is  still  much  that  can  be  gleaned  by  looking  at 
these  organizations  holistically.  Evaluative  measures  of  effectiveness  include: 

•  Which  organization  possesses  the  capability  to  process  and  synthesize  the  flow  of 
intelligence  information  related  to  these  transnational  terrorist  organizations? 
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•  How  many  trained  and  knowledgeable  personnel  can  each  organization  dedicate  to 
the  challenge  of  tracking  the  movement  of  transnational  jihadists  worldwide? 

•  What  significance  is  there  to  a  general  absence  of  regional  experts  across  all  of  the 
GCCs? 

•  What  operational  duties  impede  an  analysis  or  dedicated  focus  on  the  transnational 
jihadist  threat? 

•  Which  organization  can  most  rapidly  and  effectively  respond  to  an  intelligence  ‘hit’ 
resulting  in  the  positive  location  of  one  of  the  transnational  threats? 

•  Which  organization  possesses  a  standing  JTF  headquarters  equipped  with  global 
communications  packages  and  the  ability  to  link  back  in  to  the  national  intelligence 
system? 

The  capability  to  process  and  develop  usable  intelligence  is  much  more  than  the  collection 
of  raw  information  related  to  these  terrorists  on  a  daily  basis.  All  of  the  GCCs  and  USSOCOM 
have  essentially  the  same  ability  to  receive  operational-  to  national-level  intelligence  whether 
this  information  comes  from  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  national  collection  or  intelligence 
agencies,  or  spaced  based  systems.  However,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  overall  amount; 
quality  and  type  of  intelligence  that  USSOCOM  is  able  obtain  above  that  provided  to  each  of  the 
GCCs.  This  intelligence  information  is  derived  from  sensitive  sources,  such  as  the  national 
mission  force,  and  other  forces  which  are  operating  in  clandestine  environments  around  the 
world.  As  a  result  of  USSOCOM’s  use  of  highly  sensitive  and  often  compartmentalized  means 
and  sources  used  to  gather  this  information  much  of  this  information  is  not  available  for 
widespread  dissemination  to  each  of  the  GCCs.  However,  USSOCOM  does  not  withhold 
critical,  time  sensitive  information  from  the  GCCs  when  it  comes  to  specific  and  credible  terrorist 
threats  against  U.S.  or  coalition  forces. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  volumes  of  intelligence  that  an  organization  is  able  to 
collect  on  a  specific  threat  is  what  the  organization  is  able  to  do  with  this  data.  The  total  number 
of  personnel  required  to  collect  and  process  the  raw  intelligence  information  flowing  into  the 
GCCs  from  our  national  intelligence  systems  on  a  daily  basis  is  overwhelming.  As  such,  the 
chance  of  finding  that  one  ‘golden  nugget'  that  leads  to  the  exact  location  of  a  specific  high 
value  target  is  unlikely.  The  reality  is  that  “most  intelligence  breakthroughs  against  terrorism  will 
continue  to  involve  the  piecing  together  of  “non-nugget-like”  information  from  a  variety  of 
human,  technical,  and  open  sources.”54  That  stated  two  key  questions  to  be  answered  are: 
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•  What  analytical  capability  does  each  organization  have  to  provide  timely,  accurate  and 
targetable  intelligence  which  can  be  used  to  interdict  low  dwell  time,  high  value 
targets? 

•  How  many  qualified  people  does  each  combatant  command  have  available  to  process 
this  time  sensitive  data  in  order  to  locate,  identify  and  track  key  leaders  and 
organizations  optimally  prior  to  an  operation? 

One  specific  area  which  makes  USSOCOM  different  than  the  other  GCCs  is  that  the 
command  has  established  an  organization  that  is  mission-oriented  and  targeted  specifically  on 
the  GWOT.  The  USSOCOM  Center  for  Special  Operations  (SCSO)  is  an  organization  of 
approximately  760  personnel  functionally  organized  by  intelligence  (J2),  operations  (J3)  and 
strategic  planning  (J5)  focuses.  All  of  the  personnel  assigned  or  attached  to  SCSO  are  highly 
trained  specialists  in  the  areas  of  joint  and  coalition  operational/strategic  mission  planning, 
employment  of  joint  and  coalition  special  operation  forces,  and  interagency  planning  and 
execution  specifically  required  to  conduct  the  GWOT.  This  organization  provides  the 
Commander,  USSOCOM  with  joint,  coalition  and  interagency  anti-  and  counter-terrorist  experts 
not  found  in  any  of  the  GCCs.  In  order  to  work  more  efficiently  with  each  of  the  GCCs,  SCSO 
has  also  assigned  its  operational  desks  to  focus  on  specific  regions  that  coincide  with  those  of 
the  GCC  AORs.  While  there  are  specific  desk  officers  focused  along  established  GCC 
boundaries,  USSOCOM  is  a  “Global  Command”55  focused  on  synchronizing  the  DOD  effort  to 
locate,  track  and  target  transnational  jihadists,  and  terrorist  organizations  regardless  of  their 
location  or  movements. 

In  addition  to  SCSO  not  being  encumbered  by  geographic  boundaries  they  also  do  not 
have  to  deal  with  the  other  distractions  or  operations  which  the  GCCs  have  to  cope  with  on  a 
daily  basis.  As  a  result  SCSO  is  able  to  focus  all  of  its  energy  and  resources  on  developing  and 
implementing  a  global  strategy  for  the  GWOT.  The  intelligence  personnel  assigned  and 
attached  to  SCSO  work  on  a  daily  basis  with  interagency  intelligence  personnel  collocated  with 
USSOCOM  as  well  as  collaboratively  to  develop  and  synthesize  the  intelligence  picture  used  by 
the  Intelligence  Support  Group  (ISG)  (J2)  within  SCSO.  All  of  the  intelligence  derived  from  the 
SCSO  is  provided  to  the  deployed  special  operations  forces,  as  well  as  to  the  SCSO  Campaign 
Support  Group  (CSG)  (J5).  The  CSG  is  also  a  functionally  aligned  organization  that  is  leading 
the  planning  and  synchronization  efforts  of  the  overall  GWOT  effort  within  the  DOD.  In 
summation,  while  each  of  the  GCCs  are  focused  primarily  on  actions  within  their  specific  AOR, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  to  those  countries  immediately  adjacent  to  their  AOR,  USSOCOM 
maintains  a  global  perspective  on  the  GWOT  by  monitoring  and  processing  information  from 
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across  the  GCCs  as  well  other  U.S.  agencies,  and  coalition  nations  which  ultimately  results  in 
time  sensitive,  targetable  data. 

Many  will  argue  that  in  order  to  optimize  our  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  transnational  terrorist 
organizations  we  need  to  utilize  the  regional  experts  found  within  each  of  the  GCCs.  No  one 
can  argue  the  value  of  having  regional  experts  in  order  to  try  and  solve  the  numerous  and 
complex  problems  facing  the  GCCs.  In  fact,  the  expertise  these  individuals  possess  often 
proves  to  be  invaluable  for  the  war  fighting  commanders.  The  challenge  becomes  defining  what 
skill  sets  a  true  regional  expert  must  possess.  If  an  individual  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  true  “Middle 
East  expert”  they  must  be  able  to  speak  and  read  Arabic  fluently,  have  traveled  extensively 
within  the  region,  and  demonstrate  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  culture,  religions,  and 
politics  within  the  region.  When  using  these  screening  criteria  to  determine  who  is,  and  who  is 
not,  a  true  regional  expert  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  these  personnel  across 
the  DOD,  including  the  GCCs. 

As  Dr.  Sherifa  Zuhur  accurately  points  out  in  her  monograph,  A  Hundred  Osama:  Islamist 
Threats  and  the  Future  of  Counterinsurgency,  the  United  States  has  failed  to  properly  resource 
these  critical  analysts  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  most  critical  of  these  is  that  current  analysts 
possess  a  “lack  of  experience  in  the  region”  hence  they  “do  not  understand  the  worldviews 
shaping  actors  and  individuals  they  study.”56  As  Dr.  Zuhur  points  out  other  systemic  problems 
within  DOS  and  other  governmental  agencies  include  archaic  personnel  management  systems 
which  continue  to  relocate  career  professional  analysts  not  because  of  their  specific  skill  sets, 
but  rather  because  of  their  tenure  in  the  organizations.  The  complexity  of  the  Arabic  language 
with  its  regional  and  historical  dialects  requires  years  of  intensive  training  while  our  current 
programs  dedicate  only  “1  -2  years”  which  is  inadequate.57  Finally,  the  true  “native  speakers” 
who  could  provide  tremendous  insight  into  the  thought  processes  of  the  leaders  of  these 
transnational  organizations  are  hired  as  contractors  rather  than  analysts  because  these 
individuals  rarely  possess  the  required  security  clearances  to  operate  within  the  GCC 
headquarters.58 

All  of  the  organizations  realize  how  critical  these  experts  are  to  the  overall  success  of  the 
GWOT  effort,  but  the  reality  is  that  individuals  who  possess  the  necessary  skills  and  requisite 
security  clearances  are  also  few  and  far  between  within  the  DOD.  While  hiring  true  regional 
experts  continues  to  be  a  priority  for  all  of  the  GCCs  and  USSOCOM,  interim  additional 
approaches  must  be  explored  and  utilized  to  fill  this  information  gap.  In  an  effort  to  work 
through  these  challenges,  USSOCOM  actively  engages  our  coalition  partners  in  the  GWOT  in 
order  to  develop  regional  anti-  and  counter-terrorism  expertise.  The  most  recent  counter- 
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terrorism  workshop  hosted  by  USSOCOM  was  conducted  in  October  2005  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  more  than  50  nations  participating  in  the  GWOT.  During  this  conference 
USSOCOM  announced  a  new  initiative,  the  Global  Rewards  Information  Program  (GRIP). 

According  to  Stan  Schrager,  the  USSOCOM  public  diplomacy  advisor,  GRIP  would 
function  “like  a  global  version  of  the  television  show  ‘America’s  Most  Wanted.'  Working  closely 
with  the  FBI,  the  show’s  producers  pass  information  to  the  public  through  the  mass  media  about 
the  criminals  in  the  hope  the  public  will  respond  with  information  on  their  whereabouts.”59 
Through  the  use  of  programs  such  as  GRIPS,  other  regional  military  training  events  with 
coalition  anti-and  counter-terrorism  units,  collaborative  tools,  as  well  as  linking  up  with  the  true 
regional  expertise  from  across  the  United  States,  USSOCOM  is  able  to  gain  critical  insight  into 
the  majority  of  complex  situations  which  require  acute  cultural  awareness  and  specific  regional 
perspective.  Unlike  the  GCCs  which  focus  their  efforts  almost  exclusively  on  the  countries 
within  their  specific  AOR,  USSOCOM  has  a  robust  staff  of  senior  military  personnel  from  across 
the  joint  force,  along  with  representatives  from  other  key  U.S.  Governmental  agencies, 
representation  from  key  allies  in  the  GWOT ;  as  well  as  numerous  other  DOD  civilians,  and 
contractors  that  maintain  a  global  focus. 

Americans  are  becoming  painfully  aware  that,  in  order  to  win  the  GWOT,  a  commitment 
very  similar  to  that  required  in  staring  down  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  war  will  be 
required.  This  war  will  also  be  radically  different  as  a  result  of  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
casualties  that  will  be  required  to  see  this  noble  effort  through  to  its  successful  conclusion. 
Currently  the  preponderance  of  the  military  forces  within  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  of 
our  key  allies  remain  decisively  engaged  in  on-going  operations  in  the  USCENTCOM  AOR.  No 
one  doubts  that  our  military  and  national  commitments  to  Operations  Enduring  and  Iraqi 
Freedom  (OEF/OIF)  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  years,  if  not  decades.  The  fact  is  these 
operations,  as  well  as  the  seemingly  countless  others  around  the  world  requiring  the 
commitment  of  our  military  forces,  all  detract  from  the  ability  of  each  of  the  combatant 
commanders  to  dedicate  all  their  assigned  resources  to  fight  the  transnational  jihadists  and 
terrorist  networks  within  their  AORs. 

A  quick  review  of  the  responsibilities  and  on-going  missions  within  the  GCCs  reveal  the 
scope  of  this  challenge.  These  are  all  in  addition  to  the  GCCs  theater  security  cooperation 
programs. 
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USCENTCOM: 

•  Is  decisively  engaged  in  both  Operations  Enduring  and  Iraqi  Freedom. 

•  Is  engaged  in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

USPACOM: 

•  Continues  to  provide  conventional  forces  (i.e.  the  25th  Infantry  Division)  to  support 
USCENTCOM. 

•  Provides  special  operations  and  intelligence  support  to  the  Philippine  government  in 
support  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom-Philippines  (OEF-P). 

•  Addresses  other  existing  or  emerging  threats  to  the  Pacific  Rim  nations  in  the 
GWOT. 

•  Is  attempting  to  defuse  an  emerging  nuclear  threat  in  North  Korea. 

•  Continues  to  try  and  decipher  the  intentions  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  ( PRC) 
in  the  region. 

USEUCOM: 

•  Is  providing  conventional  forces  to  support  USCENTCOM  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 

•  Is  simultaneously  dealing  with  emerging  threats  and  humanitarian  crises  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

•  Is  conducting  on  going  stabilization  operations  in  the  Balkans. 

•  Is  coping  with  the  issues  related  to  expanding  NATO  to  Eastern  Europe. 

•  Remains  engaged  in  trying  to  resolve  the  complex  issues  involving  Israel  and 
Cyprus. 

USSOUTHCOM: 

•  Continues  to  operate  as  an  economy  of  force  in  the  always  volatile  Central  and 
South  American  countries  rife  with  fragile  democracies,  corruption,  organized  crime, 
PRC  expansionism,  narco-traffickers,  and  emerging  terrorist  organizations  . 

USSOCOM: 

•  The  majority  of  their  deployed  forces  are  currently  operating  within  the 
USCENTCOM  AOR. 
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•  Maintains  a  significant  presence  and  operational  capability  within  each  of  the  GCC 
AORs,  as  well  as  additional  capability  located  within  the  Continental  United  States 
(CONUS). 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  when  dealing  with  the  transnational  jihadist  threat  is  that, 
over  time,  al  Qaeda  and  other  transnational  terrorist  organizations  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  “secretive,  cellular,  dispersed,  and  decentralized."60  As  a  result  they  are  not  as 
susceptible  to  conventional  military  attack  or  elimination  since  they  are  often  sensitive  targets 
which  present  relatively  low  dwell  times.  The  ability  to  move  rapidly  and  decisively  when 
targetable  data  presents  itself  will  be  vital  to  our  overall  success,  particularly  when  trying  to 
locate  and  engage  the  more  senior  leadership  of  these  organizations.  By  its  design,  forces 
assigned  to  USSOCOM  are  rapidly  deployable,  highly  lethal,  and  since  many  of  the  vehicles 
and  transportation  assets  utilized  by  these  forces  are  non-standard  they  are  able  to  maintain  a 
lower  visibility  in  foreign  countries  than  the  traditional  military  vehicles  operated  by  the 
conventional  forces.  These  special  operations  units  also  have  access  to  the  highly  sensitive, 
often  compartmentalized,  intelligence  information  needed  to  close  with  and  engage  these  types 
of  enemy.  However,  as  we  look  at  the  threat  the  decision  must  be  made  quickly  and  decisively 
as  to  whether  a  special  operations  force,  conventional  force,  or  global  strike  asset  is  the 
optimum  choice  based  on  the  low  dwell  time  of  some  of  the  these  targets,  and  political 
implications  of  conducting  military  operations  inside  a  sovereign  nation  with  or  without  their  tacit 
support.  Again,  while  each  of  the  GCCs  maintains  a  regional  focus  on  friendly  assets  operating 
within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  their  AOR,  USSOCOM  is  tracking  intelligence  and  friendly 
force  asset  availability  on  a  global  perspective.  USSOCOM  maintains  global  situational 
awareness  by  continuously  monitoring  the  location  of  all  friendly  conventional  and  SOF  forces 
through  the  use  of  blue  force  tracking  (BFT)  conducting  combat  operations,  and  by  monitoring 
overall  asset  availability  of  friendly  forces  not  only  deployed  into  each  of  the  GCC  AORs,  but 
also  those  forces  still  within  the  continental  United  States  that  are  available  for  tasking.  All  of 
this  information  is  incorporated  on  a  frequent  basis  into  the  strategic  planning  and  targeting 
process  used  during  time  sensitive  planning  events  with  the  outcome  being  a  timely,  fully- 
informed  decision  by  the  Commander,  USSOCOM  as  to  which  asset  (conventional,  special 
purpose,  or  strategic)  is  in  the  best  position  to  take  the  decisive  action  against  the  target. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  directed  each  of  the  combatant  commands  to  establish  a  standing 
joint  force  headquarters  core  element  (SJFHQ-CE).  These  organizations,  established  by  U.S. 
Joint  Forces  Command  (USJFCOM),  are  designed  to  augment  the  existing  combatant 
command  staff,  provide  a  regional  focus,  maintain  situational  awareness  and  a  general 
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understanding  of  the  overall  operational  environment,  and  finally  to  provide  the  additional 
knowledge  and  capabilities  required  to  conduct  effects  based  planning  and  operations. 
USPACOM  was  the  first  of  the  combatant  commands  to  comply  with  the  Secretary  of  Defenses 
guidance  and  their  SJFHQ  is  integrated  into  their  organization  and  has  been  functional  for  some 
time.  USEUCOM  has  also  embraced  the  SJFHQ  concept  and  has  since  incorporated  this 
capability  within  its  USEUCOM  Plans  and  Operations  Center  (EPOC).  USSOUTHCOM  is  still  in 
the  process  of  training  with  USJFCOM,  and  to  date,  has  not  activated  this  organization.  Finally, 
due  to  ongoing  operations  OEF/OIF  USCENTCOM  was  allowed  to  defer  the  implementation  of 
this  SecDef  directive  until  some  time  in  the  future.  USSOCOM  took  the  same  guidance  and 
established  the  capabilities  as  directed  by  the  SecDef.  However,  in  addition  to  establishing  this 
organization  within  the  SCSO,  the  Commander,  USSOCOM  greatly  expanded  the  scope  and 
capabilities  of  this  organization.  In  an  effort  to  provide  the  supported  commander  (as 
designated  by  the  SecDef)  the  optimal  special  operations  subject  matter  expertise  USSOCOM 
has  developed,  resourced  and  trained  a  rapidly  deployable,  modular  and  scaleable 
organization.  This  organization  is  designed  to  conduct  a  variety  of  missions  from  augmenting 
an  existing  combatant  command  staff  with  a  small  number  of  planners  and  operators  trained  to 
employ  special  purpose  forces,  up  to  and  including  a  fully  functional  standing  joint  task  force 
headquarters  that  requires  only  minimal  augmentation  to  conduct  sustained  operations 
anywhere  in  the  world.  These  modular  packages  are  also  equipped  with  a  full  suite  of 
communications,  computers  and  intelligence  capabilities  allowing  it  to  maintain  connectivity 
around  the  globe,  as  well  as  palletized  life  support  and  sustainment  packages. 

A  review  of  the  screening  criteria  shows  that  while  each  of  the  GCCs  has  some  inherent 
capability  to  locate,  track  and  engage  more  localized  and  possibly  regional  terrorist  threats,  the 
only  combatant  command  that  has  the  ability  to  fully  synchronize  and  execute  these  operations 
across  multiple  GCC  boundaries  is  USSOCOM. 

Recommendations 

The  United  States  National  Strategy  for  Combating  Terrorism ,  published  in  February 
2003,  served  us  well  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  GWOT.  The  United  States  continues  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  success  in  our  efforts  to  destroy  transnational  terrorist  organizations.  That 
stated ,  the  document  is  in  need  of  key  revisions  to  the  nature  and  description  of  the  threat,  and 
the  overall  goals  and  objectives  of  the  strategy. 

The  current  document  defines  the  threat  in  terms  of  how  we  used  to  understand  terrorist 
networks  and  how  they  function.  However,  the  9/1 1  Commission  Report  states: 
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Our  enemy  is  two  fold:  al  Qaeda,  a  stateless  network  of  terrorists  that  struck  us 
on  9/1 1 ;  and  a  radical  ideological  movement  in  the  Islamic  world,  inspired  in  part 
by  al  Qaeda,  which  spawned  terrorist  groups  and  violence  across  the  globe.  The 
first  enemy  is  weakened,  but  continues  to  pose  a  grave  threat.  The  second 
enemy  is  gathering,  and  will  menace  Americans  and  American  interests  long 
after  Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  cohorts  are  killed  or  captured.  Thus  our  strategy 
must  match  our  means  to  two  ends:  dismantling  the  al  Qaeda  network  and 
prevailing  in  the  longer  term  over  the  ideology  that  gives  rise  to  Islamist 
terrorism.61 

Over  the  past  four  years  we  have  seen  al  Qaeda  and  other  transnational  terrorist  organizations 
suffer  significant  and  seemingly  irreplaceable  losses  to  its  key  leadership  and  operatives,  its 
financial  networks,  training  bases  and  safe  havens,  equipment  and  computer  databases  yet 
continue  to  operate.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  problems  with  the  9/1 1  Commission 
description  above  is  that  it  does  not  accurately  address  how  these  transnational  terrorist 
organizations  have  evolved  over  time.  As  Al-Zayyat  said  in  a  1 999  interview  “the  fundamentalist 
movement’s  leaders  are  ideas,  a  heritage,  a  stature,  and  principles  that  do  not  disappear  when 
they  disappear.’62 

To  keep  pace  with  this  rapidly  changing  threat  our  national  strategy  for  locating,  tracking, 
neutralizing  or  destroying  these  organizations  must  also  continue  to  improve.  Currently  the 
United  States  and  many  of  our  allies  operate  within  arbitrary  boundaries  established  for  our 
GCCs.  While  these  lines  on  a  map  help  to  delineate  specific  areas  of  responsibility, 
transnational  terrorists  are  equally  aware  of  these  artificial  boundaries  and  often  use  them  to 
their  advantage  to  operate  more  easily  by  routinely  crossing  from  one  AOR  to  another  along  the 
seams.  The  DOD  may  have  made  the  first  steps  in  addressing  this  issue  by  designating 
USSOCOM  as  the  “global  synchronizer  in  the  war  on  terrorism  for  all  the  military  commands.”63 

Next,  our  national  strategy  for  combating  terrorism  needs  to  be  expanded  to  address  two 
key  and  interrelated  issues:  how  to  prevent  the  regeneration  of  terrorist  organizations,  and  how 
to  reduce  the  underlying  conditions  that  push  individuals  to  join  terrorist  organizations  in  the  first 
place.  As  John  Esposito  correctly  points  out  in  his  book  Unholy  War:  Terror  in  the  Name  of 
Islam : 

Belief  that  overwhelming  force  has  brought  a  quick  victory  and  proven  an 
effective  answer  and  message  to  other  terrorist  or  potential  terrorists  also 
overlooks  real  and  future  threats.  Other  bin  Ladens  exist  as  do  the  political  and 
economic  conditions  that  they  can  exploit  to  recruit  new  soldiers  for  their  unholy 
wars.64 

There  is  little  doubt  that  transnational  terrorist  organizations  have  been  severely  affected 
by  the  GWOT,  but  the  United  States  and  its  allies  cannot  afford  to  rest.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
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United  States  and  the  international  community  work  with  the  Muslim  nations  to  prevent  the 
regeneration  ot  these  terrorist  organizations  while  still  engaging  new  and  emerging  threats.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  United  States  and  its  allies  must  address  the  underlying  grievances  of  the 
Muslim  majority.  John  Esposito  states  there  are  many  factors  which  complicate  the  problem  of 
addressing  the  regeneration  of  Islamic  radicalism  and  that  include: 

widespread  feelings  of  failure  and  loss  of  identity  in  many  Muslim  societies,  as 
well  as  failed  political  systems  and  economies.  Overcrowded  cities  with 
insufficient  social  support  systems,  high  unemployment  rates,  government 
corruption,  a  growing  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  and  the  breakdown  of 
traditional  religious  and  social  values  plagued  many  nations.65 

Others  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  issues  listed  above  the  United  States  needs  to 
review  its  overall  foreign  policy  for  the  Middle  East  and  exert  “systemic  pressure  on  Arab  and 
Muslim  ruling  allies  to  structurally  reform  and  integrate  the  rising  social  classes  into  the  political 
space.”66  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  grievances  expressed  by  disgruntled  individuals  in  the 
Middle  East  are  valid  and  should  be  reviewed  by  the  policy  makers  within  this  country. 

However,  the  majority  of  these  issues  are  truly  Muslim  and  Arab  issues  to  resolve. 

More  than  four  years  after  al  Qaeda  carried  out  its  deadly  attacks  on  the  United  States  we 
remain  a  “nation  at  war.”  By  all  accounts  we  are  making  steady  progress  towards  winning  the 
GWOT.  Slowly,  but  surely,  we  are  making  our  nation  and  the  world  a  safer  place  to  be.  Along 
the  way  our  nation  has  made  several  course  corrections  in  an  attempt  to  neutralize  or  destroy 
terrorist  groups  with  global  reach.  Some  of  the  diversions  were  helpful  while  others  produced 
little,  if  any,  result. 

This  analysis  shows  that  while  each  of  the  GCCs  have  some  inherent  capability  to  locate, 
track  and  engage  localized  and  regional  terrorist  threats,  the  only  combatant  command  with  the 
ability  to  fully  synchronize,  and  execute,  these  operations  across  multiple  GCC  boundaries  is 
USSOCOM.  The  9/1 1  Commission  Report  also  provided  a  recommendation  very  similar  to  this 
when  they  stated  the  “lead  responsibility  for  directing  and  executing  paramilitary  operations, 
whether  clandestine  or  covert,  should  shift  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  There  it  should  be 
consolidated  with  the  capabilities  for  training,  directions,  and  execution  of  such  operations 
already  being  developed  in  the  Special  Operations  Command.”67 

Middle  East  experts  such  as  Fawaz  Gerges  and  Rohan  Gunaratna  believe  that  the 
actions  of  bin  Laden  and  other  extremists  are  losing  them  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Muslim  population.  Gerges  optimistically  said,  “bin  Laden  and  his  associates  have  lost  the  war 
for  Muslim  minds.  Muslim  public  opinion  has  become  more  vocal  in  its  condemnation  of  al 
Qaeda’s... ideology  of  hate.”68  Gunaratna  said,  “Terrorism  is  supported  by  less  than  one 
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percent  of  the  Muslim  population.  But  to  target  the  terrorists  support,  you  need  the  total  support 
of  the  Muslim  population.”69  Whether  al  Qaeda  and  organizations  like  it  have  in  fact  lost  the 
battle  for  the  Muslim  hearts  and  minds  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  that  is  certain:  to  truly 
eliminate  transnational  terrorist  organizations  and  the  underlying  conditions  that  feed  the  beast 
today  is  going  to  take  a  concerted  effort  by  the  United  States,  the  Muslim  world,  and  the 
international  community  over  the  upcoming  decades.  Until  that  time  comes,  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  measure  its  effectiveness  in  the  GWOT  by  using  President  Bush’s  four 
GWOT  goals;  modifying  its  National  Strategy  for  Combating  Terrorism  to  reflect  the  emerging 
nature  and  description  of  the  transnational  terrorist  threat  as  well  as  updating  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  strategy;  and  fully  endorsing  and  utilizing  USSOCOM  as  the  supported 
command  for  the  war  against  transnational  terrorist  threats. 
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